The Corn Laws and the Chartist Decline
lications and speeches excited the admiration of Marx and
Engels. O'Brien produced a sensible scheme for the nationaliz-
ation of the chief industries. Harney wrote in his Red Revolu-
tion-. "Every proletarian who does not see and feel that he
belongs to an enslaved and degraded class is a fool."
But their energy, and that of their diminishing following,
were derived from foreign examples. Harney even signed his
articles "L'arni du Peuple," in French, though he believed his
readers to be uneducated labourers. And foreign example was
fading. Mostly gloriously, but sometimes ingloriously, the
Continental revolutions ended in defeat. Mazzini was driven
from Rome, Manin from Venice, Kossuth from Hungary.
The German revolutionaries were crushed \vith ease and a
Bonaparte reigned in Paris.
Fewer and fewer Chartists voted for Executive elections.
Many of them emigrated: in 1830 the emigration figures had
probably been 60,000, and from 1847 to 1849 they averaged
over 250,000 a year. The leaders cancelled one another out
in bitter personal squabbles: the most famous was to be seen
early in the mornings wandering about Covent Garden, "a
huge, white-headed, vacuous-eyed man, looking at the fruits
and flowers, occasionally taking up a flower, smelling at it, and
putting it down with a smile of infantile satisfaction." In 1852,
O'Connor was mercifully, but too late, taken to an asylum.
In that year there was a further split in the Chartist ranks.
A majority of the Chartist Executive favoured an attempt to
secure an alliance with the middle-class Radicals: Ernest Jones
and two others resigned, and at a conference held under their
auspices in Manchester later in the year a new Executive of
three full-time members (Jones, R. G. Gammage and John
Finlan) was elected. Meanwhile the Northern Star passed
finally out of existence, its place being taken for a time by
Jones's People's Paper, which was fortunate to rise in 1854 to a
circulation of three or four thousand.
In 1855 O'Connor died. Some fifty thousand persons fol-
lowed his hearse to Kensal Green, and stood motionless in the
rain while a Chartist named William Jones pronounced the
funeral oration both of his leader and of his movement:
"He was unguarded in his confidences and often deceived,